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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

OCTOBER, 1917 

"EYES— FRONT" 

BY THE EDITOR 



E-y-e-s — front! Looking straight ahead for a moment 
through our hurries and our worries, with the clear vision of 
serenity and faith, what do we behold? Abroad, the death 
of military autocracy; at home, new and better life for a 
people unified and uplifted by peril and affliction; and, last 
but far from least as an encouraging thought, both great 
purposes achieved through vastly smaller human sacrifice 
than is commonly apprehended. Unless all records are 
wrong and all history as a teacher is at fault, these are cer- 
tainties which should be kept constantly in mind as bearing 
reassurance to millions of troubled hearts. 

Germany cannot win. Though false as hell at the begin- 
ning, her declaration that now she fights defensively is true 
and will so continue to the end. As at Verdun, so along the 
whole Western line she cannot pass ; and she has reached her 
limit in men, machines and money. On der tag, in August, 
1914, practically one-sixth of her population, 11,500,000 
males of all ages, were available for military service in a 
war lasting four years. At the end of three years all had 
been called to the colors in this order: 

Original mobilization, 4,500,000; untrained reservists called to Feb- 
ruary, 1915, 800,000; recruits to January, 1915, 450,000; untrained land- 
sturm in 1915, 1,250,000; previously exempted men in 1915, 300,000; 
class of 1916 called in 1915, 450,000; previously exempted men in 1916, 
200,000; landsturm in 1916, 450,000; class of 1917 called in 1916, 450,- 
000; third contingent of previously exempted men late in 1916, 800,000; 
class of 1918 called in 1917, 450,000; class of 1919 called in part in 
1917, 800,000; additional previously exempted men in 1917, 150,000; 
class of 1920, still uncalled, 450,000. 

Grand total, 11,500,000. 
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Killed, disabled and captured, 4,000,000. 
Wounded under treatment, 600,000. 

Permanently exempt, industrially employed, abroad, etc., 1,500,000. 
In actual service at all fronts, on lines of communication and at interior 
stations, 5,500,000. 

These figures were compiled by the Associated Press and 
are accepted as substantially correct by all recognized au- 
thorities. The losses for 1918, based upon the record for the 
past three years, will exceed 1,300,000. To take the places 
of these killed and disabled, the maximum possible reserve 
is 800,000, of whom more than 600,000 are boys under nine- 
teen. Clearly, Germany is " all in." 

France, on the other hand, has not yet called her two 
classes of 1919 and 1920 and will have 500,000 to add in 
1918, Britain easily as many more and the United States 
probably about an equal number, netting an increase of fully 
1,500,000 for the Allies to none for the enemy. In 1919, 
America can and will, if necessary, put three or even five 
millions of trained soldiers into the field, — more than can 
possibly comprise the entire German army on the Western 
front. 

We have them by the throat on land; time alone is needed, 
with or without the aid of embargoes and starvation. Can 
we hold them at sea? Or, rather, can England safeguard her 
food supplies till we can render effective assistance? That 
is the sole question. Lloyd George says yes, and so should 
we unhesitatingly if we could be assured that all is being and 
will be done that can be done in the shortest possible time. 

But, — oh well, is it? 

Since we directed attention to the surprising and dis- 
heartening delay in providing for enlargement of our fleet of 
destroyers the Navy Department has awakened to the need 
and has asked from Congress an additional appropriation of 
$350,000,000 which, however, for some unaccountable reason, 
is reduced to $125,000,000 in Chairman Fitzgerald's estimate. 
Admitting the justice of Mr. Gilbert's criticism that "the 
fault to be found with the Department's programme is not 
with its extent and thoroughness, but with the lateness of its 
adoption," chiefly no doubt because of the Secretary's pre- 
occupation in general counsel and Navy League quarrels, 
the tardy announcement is welcome, though uncomfortably 
vague. " It is not permissible," we are informed in charac- 
teristic official phrase, " to make known the exact number 
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built, building and in contemplation, but it may be said that 
the total comprises more than we have now afloat." 

So much we can understand and believe, but when asked 
further, through unofficial declarations obviously designed to 
screen past delinquencies, to bask in contemplation of " the 
greatest fleet of destroyers in the world," we frankly throw 
up our hands. When the war began the United States was 
credited with possession of 74 destroyers, good, bad and in- 
different, while Great Britain had 223 in actual commission 
and 15 building, and Germany boasted 154. How many 
England has since added to her fleet nobody knows, but un- 
doubtedly the number is large, while up to the present year 
and, so far as we are informed, up to the present time, not 
one has been added to the American total. The further 
inspired statement, moreover, that " a large number of de- 
stroyers are now on the ways " is absurd upon its face, 
although it is happily within bounds to expect that " several 
of them," meaning eight at the outside, " will be completed 
within the next few months." Meanwhile, no actual con- 
struction is in progress for the reason that, unlike the War 
Department, the Navy Department is too squeamish to move 
till Congress definitely votes the assured appropriation; but 
then, thank God, unless the Evening Post is misinformed, 
it will be " ready to go ahead." 

It is comforting in the circumstances to hear that our 
British allies are driving construction at an unprecedented 
gait. " The rivers Tees, Tyne, Wear and Clyde," writes an 
Associated Press correspondent, " are overhung with smoke; 
blast furnaces are glowing everywhere; streaks of red go back 
and forward in the rolling mills and through it all on these 
busy rivers there is a roar of automatic riveters, the clash of 
sledges on steel plates, and the throbbing of ponderous ma- 
chines that punch holes in plates an inch thick. So great is 
this noise at many places on the banks of the Clyde that to 
talk it is necessary to place mouth to ear. Just now the 
builders of ships are rushing through work on countless de- 
stroyers, cruisers, and other naval ships that must remain 
for the present as ' mysteries.' They are working at a tre- 
mendous rate." All of which, taken in conjunction with the 
development of a standardized motor for air machines, with 
the seeming decrease in losses from submarine attacks and 
with the sending of Admiral Mayo to England to accelerate 
aggressive naval action, encourages the hope that during the 
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coining year Germany's potency will diminish at sea pro- 
portionately as, during the past year, it has lessened on land. 
In any case, the Huns cannot win. 

We advert now to a matter of the utmost importance to 
American families, respecting which wholly unwarranted 
and most unfortunate misapprehension has arisen, namely, 
that of casualties in the war as now waged. As a consequence 
of ignorance of the facts and unceasing mouthings of traitors 
and pacifists, " trench fighting " has come to be regarded as 
virtually synonymous with " slaughter " and the impression 
has been strengthened materially by personal tales of minor 
engagements made vivid by ghastly pictures. The truth is 
that the death toll exacted by modern warfare is immeasur- 
ably smaller than ever before in history and has decreased 
steadily since the fighting began. 

Innumerable comparisons might be cited from the days of 
Alexander in substantiation of this assertion, but a few will 
suffice. In the Charge of the Light Brigade 118 were killed 
and 134 wounded out of 673, or 36.7 per cent. In our Civil 
War, the Ninth Illinois lost at Shiloh 63.3 per cent, the First 
Minnesota at Gettysburg 82 per cent, and the Sixty-ninth, 
New York, 1,000 out of 1,200 in twenty minutes. Even the 
Prussians sacrificed of the Third Westphalian regiment at 
Mars la Tour, in 1871, 1,484 men out of 3,000, or 49.4 per 
cent. 

Similar losses were experienced, especially by the ineffi- 
ciently officered British, in the early engagements of the 
present war, but in open fighting, not in trenches. Later, 
too, as we noted last month, the splendid Canadians left 600 
out of 800 on the field, in consequence of an unrescinded 
order. By way of contrast we are indebted to Sir Charles 
Ross for a statement of the casualties at the recent battle of 
Messines as follows: 

Total number of men engaged, 280,000. 

Total casualties less than 9 per cent. 

Total fatalities less than 1 in 7 of total casualties. 

Reported from the same authoritative source of another 
recent battle: 

Engaged: First line, 250,000; second line, 250,000. Casualties: 
Walking, 6,000; stretcher, 2,600; killed and wholly disabled, 1,400. 

These, of course, were single engagements and can be 
regarded only as illustrative. But take the percentage of 
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casualties in the entire French army in proportion to mobil- 
ized strength, with this result: 

Battles of Charleroi and of the Marne .- 5.41 

First 6 months of 1915 2.89 

Second 6 months of 1915 1.68 

First 6 months of 1916 1.47 

Second 6 months of 1916 1.28 

These figures, taken when the casualties were greatest in 
proportion to mobilized strength and combined with the high- 
est proportion of deaths, show losses due to deaths from 
wounds and killed in action to be approximately eleven in 
every 1,000 of mobilized strength. According to the figures 
presented by the French High Commissioner in his letter to 
the Secretary of War, the high-water mark of casualties in 
the French Army was reached early in the war — at the bat- 
tles of Charleroi and the Mame. The casualties in that period 
were 5.41 per cent of the mobilized strength, or 541 men in 
every 10,000 with the colors. Military experts in this coun- 
try agree that the killed in action and died of wounds have 
never at any time in this war exceeded twenty per cent of the 
total casualties. This gives a figure of 108.2 fatalities from 
these causes in every 10,000 mobilized strength; or practical- 
ly eleven men killed in action or died of wounds for every 
1,000 with the colors, a ratio of 1.1 per cent. 

To say, as we used to say of crossing the Atlantic, that 
fighting in France as now conducted is safer than crossing 
Broadway, would seem absurd; and yet the concrete fact is 
that if the percentage of American fatalities, in an army of 
500,000, in 1918, should not exceed that of the French last 
year, more Americans will perish from intentional and acci- 
dental use of firearms in the United States than in Europe. 
Nor is there apparent reason to doubt that this will be the 
case. The heavy sacrifices of the bewildered French and the 
untrained British in the first year of the war and of the 
German boys cynically used for " cannon fodder " through- 
out, conformably to system, signify nothing. American 
fighting is to be done on the " precise and scientific " lines 
wisely decreed by the President in preference to the happy- 
go-lucky methods of Rough Riders; our men have no 
superiors in intelligence or in initiative and will be trained to 
a nicety before being sent into action; and if there live more 
capable officers than the professional soldiers graduated from 
West Point, the fact is yet to be demonstrated. 
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We would not think of minimizing the dangers which 
confront the young Americans who go to fight their coun- 
try's battles ; war is war and the Huns are Huns ; but we do 
insist, upon the records, that the too-common assumption 
that they are going to " certain death " or to certain anything 
except honor for themselves and glory for their country is 
as unwarranted in fact as it surely is harmful in promulgation 
and altogether foolish. 

THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW PATH 

Do the members of Congress who have been striving 
openly or furtively to clog the machinery of successful 
warfare truly represent the sentiment and spirit of their 
communities? We wonder. They are astute politicians 
accustomed to gauge public opinion and dependent, in the 
realization of their ambitions, upon the favor of their con- 
stituents. We need not name them. Indeed, we could not 
do so without hazarding analyses of motives which might 
bear unjustly upon individuals who approach a common 
goal by varying routes. That some have been impelled by 
sincere conviction we must assume. That others have merely 
trod the well-worn paths of demagogy seems apparent from 
their past performances. That their leader is possessed by 
an ugly spirit engendered by bitter disappointment few of 
his associates could be found to deny. The time may — 
indeed, almost surely will — come when rational but unspar- 
ing judgment must be rendered, after careful scrutiny of 
their respective records. But the present purpose of testing 
the sense of the partially segregated communities which con- 
stitute the nation can best be served through comparative 
generalization. 

The fact that only four Senators finally voted against 
the great Revenue Bill, whose passage was essential to the 
prosecution of the war, has been accepted by many as 
evidence of substantial unanimity, but to minds familiar with 
the actual situation the deduction is far from conclusive. It 
was the traditional case of fish or cut bait. Some voted in 
the affirmative to square accounts at home, others to maintain 
"party regularity" and others still, reluctantly and apologeti- 
cally, bowing to the inevitable, to "stand by the country right 
or wrong," after the fashion of Mr. Hearst and Mr. Ridder 
and the whole brood of insidious peace-finders. Of the many 
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preliminary tests of real intent that afforded by the vote 
upon Senator La Follette's full substitute is probably the 
truest. The sections here represented in full or in part as 
opposed to the bill proposed by the Finance Committee were: 

New England — New Hampshire. 

South and Southwest — Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma. 
Middle West — Wisconsin, North Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska. 
Far West — Idaho, California, Oregon, Washington. 

Eight of these thirteen States — Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Mississippi, Missouri, Oregon and 
California — were represented by the "little group of wilful 
men" denounced by the President on March 4 for "render- 
ing the great Government of the United States helpless and 
contemptible," — from which it would appear that they have 
not only withstood the appeal of patriotism in actual war- 
fare with a foreign Power but have drawn to their aid, in 
part at least, Georgia, Oklahoma, Idaho, Washington and 
New Hampshire. 

What, then, are we to conclude? That, beyond question, 
we should say, with the exception of New England whose 
one discordant note is solitary and freakish, the far Middle 
West, the Northwest, the Southwest, the radical element of 
the South and the Pacific coast are represented accurately 
by Senators La Follette and Husting, Kenyon, Norris, 
Reed, Gore, Borah and Brady, Gronna, Hardwick, Varda- 
man, Johnson, Jones and McNary. And yet nobody would 
maintain for a moment that either these vigorously Amer- 
ican commonwealths themselves or, with two possible excep- 
tions, their authorized spokesmen are unpatriotic or even 
pro-German except in so far as they are anti-British. De- 
spite the fact that the people of the prairies voted in the 
latest National election to "keep out of war," they were the 
quickest to respond through enlistment when war came, and 
are today the slowest to be beguiled by the sinister peace 
propaganda. 

Obviously the root of this seemingly paradoxical disaf- 
fection, voiced with acute comprehension in Congress, lies not 
in disloyalty to America or to democracy. Where, then, is it 
to be found? In dissatisfaction? In envy? In greed? Who 
can say? Every speech, without exception, made in the 
Senate against the bill of the Finance Committee was a drive 
at wealth. There were disputes over methods of taxation, 
over ways and means of collection and the like, but invariably 
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the argument, however shrewdly camouflaged by some 
while bluntly avowed by others, led straightway to the con- 
clusion: The rich (meaning the East) brought on this war; 
now let the rich (still meaning the East) pay for it! And 
the more they have to pay, the better. Hence the ease, in- 
explicable to many, with which colossal appropriations have 
been obtained by the Administration from representatives 
who hitherto have paraded their devotion to economy. 

Of the Bill itself as finally enacted little need be said. It 
is fair enough. Practically the entire financial burden is put 
upon the rich and well-to-do, but that was to be expected 
and, so far as we have heard, the imposition has evoked no 
complaint from those most directly concerned. The potential 
future value of the great personal fortunes has already been 
reduced at least fifty per cent, but what of it? The cause 
is just, the fight is necessary, the sacrifice is right; those 
who have only sons must give sons, those who have only 
money must give money and those who have both must give 
both. And that is what is being done, we assert positively 
and could easily prove, with no thought of making invidious 
comparisons, at least as freely, as generously and as nobly 
east of the Alleghenies as anywhere else in our common 
country. 

It is not the winning of the war — transcendental in con- 
sideration though we hold that to be — nor the cost of winning 
it that now troubles our mind. It is the making of the war 
a pretext for doing other things. And if it be the purpose 
of our legislators, representing great communities, as we seem 
to perceive, to utilize the peril of the Nation as a cloak for 
" equalizing wealth," for depleting " swollen fortunes," for 
imposing sumptuary laws upon resistant but helpless com- 
munities, for jamming through woman suffrage at a time 
when we are confronted by a man's job, then we cannot 
blind our eyes to a danger greater than ever confronted the 
Republic before, greater than the war itself. 

Cannot patriots like Senator Borah and Speaker Clark, 
who dread the concentration of vast accumulations, realize 
this? Cannot citizens like Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who advocate prohibition, perceive it? Cannot political 
philosophers like Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan, who demand 
equal suffrage for all, behold it — as the truth? 

These are not childish things to be put aside permanently; 
they are vital problems which must be solved when they 
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can be solved aright ; but that time is not now when concen- 
tration of the whole heart and brain and bone and sinew of 
the Nation is essential to the living of America and the 
saving of civilization. 

HOPE vs. EXPERIENCE 

It is our own fault. When we demanded the "whole 
truth for the people " in return for " fair play for the Gov- 
ernment " we should have added " and nothing but the 
truth." Thus we might have been spared the present pain- 
ful necessity of directing attention to an unhappy episode, 
in the hope that its possible future like may not require the 
term occurrence. The recital shall be brief. 

At 10.30 a. m., on Tuesday, September 11, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy summoned the war correspondents of 
Washington to his presence and handed to them copies of 
the following somewhat oddly constructed and no less pecu- 
liarly punctuated announcement: 

The Navy Department received a report from Paris which states 
that the steamer Westwego reported on the 8th of September while cruis- 
ing with several other ships, was attacked by a massed force of six sub- 
marines off the coast of France on the 5th of September. The result of 
this attack being that two of the steamers attacked were sunk and prob- 
ably all of the submarines were lost. 

The war correspondents were stunned by this account 
of the most remarkable achievement at sea since the war 
began, but they could not escape the conviction borne in 
upon their consciousness by what the Tribune representa- 
tive depicted as " the unctuous voice which the Secretary 
employs to tell of major victories," — such, we assume, as 
the famous triumph of Independence Day. Forthwith the 
glad tidings was spread broadcast by newspapers in extra- 
editions throughout the land, beginning with a telephonic 
message to the Capitol and continuing with an exultant 
telegram to Magnolia, Mass., where the Mountain was 
whistling for Mahomet and bringing forth a Mouse. 

" The Secretary's naval advisers," the Evening Sun 
records, " strongly counselled against making the report 
public pending the receipt of further details," but were 
overruled. And yet their reasons for caution, we may not 
truthfully deny, seem to have been worthy of consideration. 
This was September 11. The battle with " the massed force 
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of six submarines " was reported to have taken place on 
September 5, not in mid-ocean, but " off the coast of 
France." If destroyers were engaged, why had they not 
reported their signal victory by wireless days before? If 
the Westwego alone was involved, why had her captain 
waited three days to herald his amazing exploit? And if, 
as declared, the embassy in Paris had received the informa- 
tion on September 8, why was the thrilling news withheld 
from America until September 11? These surely were nat- 
ural queries calling for prudent, if any, statement to the 
public. However, — 

At 2.30 p. m., the Secretary put forth a supplementary 
announcement, to wit: 

My attention has just been called to a serious error made in transcrib- 
ing report of the attack made on the Westwego and other vessels. I gave 
the report to the press this morning exactly as it was given to me, saying 
that "two of the steamers attacked were sunk and probably all of the sub- 
marines were lost." The cablegram, I now find, stated that "one" of the 
submarines was probably lost. 

The error, according to the Times, was that of " a girl 
stenographer," who rectified it " immediately," and within 
a few minutes one corrected copy was placed upon the Secre- 
tary's desk and another was handed to "a Creel man " while 
he was " rushing into the mimeograph room." Meanwhile, 
the Secretary himself, proud and happy, had left his office 
to attend " a conference " — presumably with the Superior 
Council of National Defense, since the Supreme Council was 
away beating Mr. Hugh Wallace at golf — and, as he did 
not return till 2.30 p. m., four hours elapsed before the cor- 
rection was made public. What really happened on Septem- 
ber 5, " off the coast of France," nobody here at this writing 
knows. Nor for the present purpose does it matter. The 
confessed fact that what was advertised was not realized is 
the sole requisite. 

Least and last of all would we impugn the motives or con- 
demn the acts of the Secretary of the Navy unless driven 
to the unwelcome task by a sense of duty. More specifically 
than anybody else, when they re-elected the President, the 
people endorsed Mr. Daniels, and we accepted the verdict, 
if not with unalloyed cheer, at least with sufficient equanimity 
to accord him a clean slate. Whether he is or can ever be- 
come temperamentally passably fitted for his great position 
and whether he would be now or ever would have been the 
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President's choice, if the existing condition of war could have 
been foreseen, are questions whose discussion would be idle. 
He is not only there but is apparently glued there, and the 
only practicable thing to do is to refrain from hurling bricks, 
as we have been enjoined with respect to the gentleman at 
the piano, at one who is doing the best he can. That is one 
reason why, so far, without committing ourselves to the prac- 
tice as eternal, we have abstained from even the gentlest chid- 
ing of an official whose commendable indefatigability, we re- 
call having once remarked, seemed not unlikely to carry him 
to the head of the busybody class depicted by Macaulay. 

But the fact remains and cannot be ignored that this latest 
exhibition of slipshod methods, following so quickly upon the 
ridiculous " elaboration " of the July incident, is more than 
disquieting; it is disheartening, for two particular reasons: 
first, that it indicates utter inability to profit from a bitter 
lesson and, secondly, that as a repetition of a grave offense it 
has already impaired public faith, in any announcement that 
may hereafter emanate from the same source. That, we de- 
clare, is a very serious matter, and one which the President, 
himself the holder of ultimate and complete responsibility, 
cannot wisely disregard. 

There is another phase. At the very beginning of the 
war, as our readers will recall, we emphasized the necessity 
of establishing sympathetic relationship between President 
and people through a Department of Public Information of 
Cabinet rank, so constituted as to possess the confidence of 
the Executive, the Congress and the country. Instead, after 
a drastic censorship had been attempted in vain, the present 
makeshift, headed by the zestful and imaginative Mr. Creel 
and controlled by the Cabinet officers whose activities are 
most properly subject to public review, was duly installed, 
only to be shattered by the Secretaries themselves, as in this 
very instance, when Mr. Daniels took the matter into his 
own hands and disposed of it with a heedless alacrity which 
might have been exhibited to far greater advantage in other 
directions, and in consonance with, rather than contrary to, 
the judgment of his official advisers. Can anybody imagine 
a Chester S. Lord, let us say, as the head of such a Depart- 
ment or even as managing editor of a responsible newspaper, 
publishing so irrational a tale without verification ? To argue 
that Mr. Daniels is himself an editor is to — but hold, enough! 

We have this only to add: When, five months ago, we 
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beseeched the President to designate a War Council of five 
or seven of the best minds of the Nation which should be 
occupied constantly and exclusively as " a sieve and buffer " 
for himself, we urged as one of many reasons the necessity 
of leaving every Cabinet officer free to perform the enor- 
mously increased tasks of his Department. Needless to re- 
mark, if the Secretary of the Navy had remained at his desk 
on September 11, attending to his own business instead of 
engaging elsewhere in what was probably futile discussion 
of general problems, the country would not have been borne 
to the heights of glorious anticipation in the morning, only 
to be dropped into the cavern of " a girl stenographer's " 
typewritten correction late in the afternoon. But all this is 
by the way. We are not really complaining. We are hoping. 

NO MORE OF " DIVINE RIGHT." 

The " Divine Right of Kings " is played out. That, in 
racy vernacular of Yankeedom, is the meaning — or one of 
the chief meanings — of the President's reply to the Pope; 
and of the Allied Powers' approval of the President's reply. 
There are other things in that memorable document, of vast 
importance. This one underlies them and towers above them 
and pervades them and dominates them all. The United 
States of America serves notice upon the world that it will 
have no more dealings with the Divine Right of Kings, or 
with a government based upon that blasphemous and inhu- 
man principle; and all the Allied Powers, Republic, King- 
dom and Empire alike, respond " We, tool " 

It is a He for the German " reptile press " — the phrase 
and its application are Bismarck's — to pretend as it has been 
doing that the President is seeking to meddle in the domestic 
affairs of Germany and to dictate its form of government. 
Nothing was further from his mind. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the plain purport of his words. It is — save in an 
academically humanitarian sense — nothing to the President, 
and nothing to America, whether Germany has an Emperor 
or a President, an Akhoond or a Great Panjandrum. Every 
nation to its own taste; and if the German nation likes the 
sort of thing that it now has over it, why — we have never 
quarreled with the Old Woman of the proverb, who kissed 
the cow. 

But even the devotees of Kultur must concede that a rule 
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must work both ways. If Germany has a clear and indefeas- 
ible right to say who shall rule over her, America has an 
equally clear and indefeasible right to say with whom she will 
do diplomatic business. It is one of the elementary prin- 
ciples of international law that each nation has a right, which 
nobody may question, to determine for itself what govern- 
ments it will or will not recognize, and what ambassadors it 
will or will not receive. That is not merely an ancient Ameri- 
can principle, enunciated by Washington, but it is one which 
Germany herself has maintained and practised with conspicu- 
ous zeal. If therefore the United States declines further to 
recognize the government of the Hohenzollern Huns, or to 
receive and treat with ambassadors appointed by it, there can 
be no question of its acting in accordance with the best-estab- 
lished and most punctilious principles of international inter- 
course. 

What the President demands is that Germany, if she 
wishes recognition and negotiations, shall seek them through 
a government with which a self-respecting power can deal, as 
one that can be believed, be trusted, and be held responsi- 
ble. The present German Government does not answer these 
requirements. It cannot be believed, cannot be trusted, can- 
not be regarded as responsible. It confesses that it began 
this war on the pretext of a lie which itself had invented, pre- 
sumably for the purpose. It confesses and even boasts that 
it has regarded and treated the most sacred and solemn inter- 
national conventions as " scraps of paper." Its course for 
three years has been a compound of mendacity and treach- 
ery. There is no truth in it. It would be impertinent and 
insulting to ask a self-respecting Power to enter into relations 
with it; as it would be to ask a respectable business man to 
have friendly dealings with a convicted bunco-steerer. There- 
fore the President demands, and logically and righteously 
demands, as a necessary preliminary to negotiations with 
Germany, the provision of a German Government that is not 
a stench in the moral nostrils of the world. 

It rests, of course, with the German people to do as they 
please about it; as we have already said. That is their right. 
But right inevitably implies commensurate responsibility. 
They have as good a right to stand by their government as we 
have to stand by ours. They may, if they please, identify 
themselves with it, declare that it is the kind of government 
that they like and want, and approve all its falsehoods and 
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rapes and thefts and murders. The reptilian — Bismarck's 
word — Cologne Gazette insists that they will do so; and per- 
haps it knows. "Has not," it demands, "the entire German 
people, rich and poor, Socialist and Conservative, continually 
repeated that it stands firm for the Emperor and the Empire? 
. . . The German people may be relied upon to range 
themselves more firmly around the Emperor against this 
hypocrite." Very well. That, we repeat, is their right. 
Only, they must recognize and accept the consequences, and 
those consequences must inevitably be that we shall have to 
treat them as we are now treating their government. We 
have hitherto made it plain, from the beginning, that our 
quarrel is not with them but with their government. Our 
declaration or recognition of war was not of a war with Ger- 
many but with " the Imperial German Government." But 
if now the German people identify themselves with that gov- 
ernment and make themselves a party to its crimes and to 
its war, they will make themselves also a party to our hos- 
tility. 

We have said that our Government refuses longer to deal 
with Divine Right. That is because all these unspeakable 
infamies of the Huns, against which we are warring, are the 
direct manifestations of the exercise of that assumed preroga- 
tive. It is because of this megalomaniac obsession of a 
special commission and charter from the Almighty that Wil- 
liam of Hohenzollern considers himself authorized to repudi- 
ate treaties, to utter falsehoods, and to order his subordi- 
nates to burn and steal and rape and murder and to break 
every law of God and man. A principle of government 
which induces such practices is impossible of further recogni- 
tion at the hands of civilization. 

It must be remembered that William of Hohenzollern is 
not only the foremost living exponent of that principle but 
also one of the most extreme exponents of it that ever lived. 
We can recall no mediaeval despot who ever more baldly 
enunciated or more boldly practised it. " I take my author- 
ity," he has repeatedly said, " from God and from nobody 
else. I am responsible to Him and to Him alone." Not the 
German people; he takes no authority from them and owes 
no responsibility to them. Not the Constitution. Not the 
Parliament. Not the Federated Princes of the empire. No; 
none of these has anything to say about it. It is a personal, 
private matter between the Hohenzollern and the Almighty. 
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Having received this mandate from God, he proclaims it 
in no uncertain terms. One of his " reptile press " — Bis- 
marckian euphemy — the Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin, a speci- 
ally " inspired " organ of the Government, waxes furious over 
the President's " absolute mendacity " in speaking of the 
Emperor and his associates as the " masters " of the German 
people. But the word is not the President's. It is the Em- 
peror's. " There is only one master here," he has said, " and 
it is I. There is but one will in Germany, and it is mine. 
Him who opposes it I will dash to pieces." In the face of 
such declarations, made repeatedly, vociferously, ostenta- 
tiously, and not only unchallenged but acquiesced in and even 
applauded, it is as silly as it is insincere for the German press 
now to affect indignation at the President's apt employment 
of the Emperor's own word. 

It must, it is true, be confessed that Divine Right has 
been a weary while a-dying. Cromwell probably thought 
that he had destroyed it when he sent Charles Stuart to the 
scaffold; but in fact he had merely rendered it slowly mori- 
bund, and in that one kingdom alone. The French Revolu- 
tionists thought that they had ended it for all the world when 
they sent the descendant of St. Louis to the embrace of the 
guillotine; but they, too, had merely given it, for that one 
realm, a blow which was destined to prove mortal but not for 
three-quarters of a century. The present case differs, how- 
ever, from these and all others in a radical and definitive re- 
spect. When those former exponents of Divine Right were 
righteously stricken down, they commanded the sympathy, 
more or less active, of the rest of the world, which arrayed 
itself against their destroyers. But in the present instance 
practically all the rest of the world is aligned with the foes 
of Divine Right. France and Spain and the Empire and 
practically all Europe condemned Cromwell and strove to 
rehabilitate in England the doctrine and system which he 
had struck down; and indeed temporarily succeeded in so 
doing. Prussia and Austria and Russia and others flew to 
arms in support of the Divine Right of the Bourbons against 
the people of France; and so far succeeded in their design as 
to compel France to take another monarch in pi. of the 
one she had deposed. But now that the United States of 
America has pronounced international outlawry against the 
accursed thing, not only the Republic of France and the 
Democracy of Russia, but also the Kingdom of Great Britain 
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and Ireland, and the Kingdom of Italy, and the Empire of 
Japan, and the other powers of whatever name or nature, 
save only the Quadruplicate Cabal of Kultur, all respond, 
"So be it!" 

The President has voiced the judgment of God's world 
upon the would-be usurper of God's power. He has made it 
clear that Divine Right, always an abortion and an abomina- 
tion, is now an anachronism. It can no longer command 
recognition or respect. Despots who " affect the god " have 
had their day, and that day is now closing in a night that 
will have for them no succeeding dawn. To obtain recogni- 
tion in the Court of the Nations a government will hereafter 
have to present better credentials than any self-arrogated 
" Divine Right." And we must esteem it a most appropriate 
and most felicitous thing, to be regarded with grateful exul- 
tation, that the United States of America has had the high 
and holy privilege of taking the initiative in this superb 
achievement. One hundred and forty-one years ago this 
nation came into being above the death and burial of the 
Royal Prerogative — dead and buried not alone in these revo- 
lutionized Colonies but also in the kingdom-empire of the 
Mother Country as well. That, America did, when first it 
called itself a nation. Now, when after these many years it 
at last takes its due place as a nation among nations in the 
universal commonwealth of mankind, it fittingly achieves this 
sequel and crowning work of striking down Divine Right and 
enthroning Democracy in its stead. 

It was eighty-seven years ago last January when Webster 
described the Government of the United States as "The peo- 
ple's government, made for the people, made by the people, 
and answerable to the people." It will be fifty-four years, 
come next month, since Lincoln gave that same epigram im- 
mortal form and dedicated America to the task of seeing to it 
" that government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth." It is the dawning glory 
of our own time that America henceforth refuses to recog- 
nize any other government as valid, and takes the lead of the 
loyally responding nations in decreeing that in the place of 
what was so impiously called "Divine Right," now dead and 
damned, government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, not merely shall not perish from the earth, but shall 
be safe upon the earth, and shall prevail throughout the 
earth! 
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" TREASON MUST BE MADE ODIOUS " 

The phrase is Andrew Johnson's; one of the best-re- 
membered sayings of one of the least-remembered of our 
Presidents. " Treason must be made odious." It is a say- 
ing which it is peculiarly pertinent to recall at the present 
time; and which it will be — thank Heaven! we may also say 
it has already been and now is — particularly profitable for 
the President and his associates to adopt as an aggressive 
rule of action. 

" Treason must be made odious." What, then, is the 
thing against which this righteous anathema is directed? 
Says the Constitution of the United States, Article Three, 
Section Three, Clause One : " Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war against them or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort." 
That is all; but it is enough. The clause was purposely 
drafted to permit the largest possible measure of political 
freedom, and to avoid the gross abuses under which, in some 
countries, men were convicted of treason on the flimsiest 
of pretexts and doomed to the severest of punishments. 
But the fact that it was intended to confine convictions of 
treason to certain specified offences does not in the slightest 
degree suggest that we are to be lenient with those offences. 
On the contrary, the more restricted the grounds are on 
which a man may be convicted of treason, the more rigorous 
and inexorable, logically, must be the enforcement of the 
law and the exaction of its penalties upon all within those 
bounds. 

" Treason must be made odious." Note, then, that trea- 
son constitutionally does not consist alone in waging war 
against the United States. The offense is equally great if 
one simply adheres to the enemies of this country. More- 
over, that adherence need not mean joining their army or 
their navy. It is made perfectly clear what " adhering " 
to the enemies of the United States means, or may mean. 
It means "giving them aid and comfort." A man who 
does that is a traitor, by constitutional prescription, and he 
is just as much a traitor as though he waged open war 
against this country. 

" Treason must be made odious." Let us see to what 
extent the " I Won't Work " organization, or whatever 
" I. W. W." may be interpreted to mean, measures up to 
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the constitutional standard of treason. We need not con- 
cern ourselves at present with the conspiracies with German 
agents of which some of its members are plausibly sus- 
pected. Those things are being investigated, and before 
these lines are printed we shall not be surprised to see the 
suspicions verified with " confirmation strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ." It is sufficient for the present purpose to 
consider the acts and purposes of the I. W. W. which are 
known, which are not concealed or denied, which are not 
only confessed but even boasted. Those acts — " overt acts," 
in constitutional phrase — comprise the destruction of ma- 
terial necessary to the Government in the waging of the 
war, the forcible interference with and hindering of works 
and processes similarly necessary to the Government for the 
conduct of the war; and the more or less forcible obstruc- 
tion of the enlistment or conscription of the soldiers neces- 
sary to the Government for the waging of the war. If such 
performances do not give aid and comfort to the enemies 
of the United States, then words have lost their meaning. 
And to give such aid and comfort is treason. 

" Treason must be made odious." Let us consider the 
case of those several times multiplied Tailors of Tooley 
Street who impudently call themselves the " People's Coun- 
cil of America " and affect to represent the American na- 
tion. Some of their proposals are sufficiently platitudinous 
— and hebetudinous — to convey antidote with their bane. 
Others, however, cannot thus be dismissed. They provide 
for public agitation against the military system which the 
Government has adopted and which is absolutely necessary 
for its successful conduct of the war; and for the general 
dissemination throughout this country of the proposals of 
a foreign cabal of a character so pernicious and inimical 
that our Government very properly refused to give pass- 
ports to Americans who wished to participate in its Ger- 
man-directed transactions. If public agitation against the 
development of an adequate military force to prosecute the 
war, and in favor of yielding to the German proposals of 
peace, is not calculated to give aid and comfort to our 
enemies, then again words have lost their meaning. And 
again, thus to give aid and comfort is treason. 

" Treason must be made odious." But then, some will 
ask, either superficially or disingenuously, is every man who 
goes on strike against Government works, or who seeks to 
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obstruct the execution of a national law or the carrying out 
of a national policy, guilty of treason? Or is every man 
who agitates for the repeal of a law which he considers un- 
just, or who seeks to disseminate information of any matter 
that is of interest to him, though the Government does not 
approve it — is every such man to be hanged as a traitor? 
For the sake of those who ask this superficially but hon- 
estly we must give the answer which is already perfectly 
well known to those who ask intelligently but disingenu- 
ously. The answer is, No; and yet again, No. The striker 
may be entirely honest and law abiding, or he may be a 
brawler, an incendiary, a murderer; but in either case he 
may be entirely innocent of treason. The agitator may be 
a prophet of wisdom and righteousness or he may be a 
jackass and a public nuisance; but in either case he , may 
be quite free from the taint of treason. It all depends upon 
the purposes and circumstances of the act; and perhaps 
more upon the circumstances than the purposes. 

" Treason must be made odious." And treason is chiefly 
practised in connection with war. Indeed, in this country 
it cannot be practised otherwise than in connection 'with 
either actual or potential war. " Enemies of the United 
States " are an essential factor. Five years ago men might 
have gone on strike to paralyze all the functions of govern- 
ment; they might have blown up arsenals and sunk the 
navy; they might have dissuaded men from entering the 
military service, and have persuaded those in it to desert 
it; they might have conducted widespread agitation against 
any military system whatever; they might have flooded the 
country with pernicious literature, forbidden by the law. 
In doing these things they might have been guilty of various 
serious crimes, but the crime of treason would not have been 
among them, for the simple reason that none of these acts, 
however atrocious and detestable, would have given aid and 
comfort to enemies of the United States. But precisely the 
same acts committed now might properly be adjudged to 
be treason of the rankest kind, because they would give 
such aid and comfort. 

" Treason must be made odious." We must discrim- 
inate between acts done in time of peace and in time of 
war. We may not fully concede that inter artna silent 
leges, rightly holding that in this country, save in the army 
itself and in special circumstances of the proclamation of 
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martial law, the civil law must always be superior to the 
military establishment; and that even in time of war the 
civil rights of citizens are to be scrupulously safeguarded 
and respected. True. But it is a truism that civil rights 
differ in peace and war. If an American citizen today 
should sell plans of our harbors and data concerning our 
army and navy to the German Government, we suppose 
that even the pundits of the " People's Council " would ad- 
mit that he would be a traitor according to the prescription 
of the Constitution. If he had done so five years ago he 
would have incurred and would have deserved severe pun- 
ishment, but it would not have been the punishment of a 
traitor, because we were then friendly with Germany and 
there would have been no " enemies of the United States " 
in the case. 

" Treason must be made odious." That is why there are 
and must be special laws and regulations for time of war, 
applying to our own citizens, just as there are neutrality 
proclamations and what not defining the altered status 
which war makes in our relations with foreign nations. 
That is why it is expedient for all men to remember that 
" it's war we're in, not politics." That was the excuse if 
not altogether the justification of the " alien and sedition " 
acts of more than a century ago ; as it was also their partial 
condemnation. No rational man can now deny that there 
was much provocation for those acts, or that there was much 
good in them, which we are today practising with general 
approval. Their condemnation was threefold; in that some 
of their provisions were far too extreme, that they gave too 
much autocratic power to the President, and that they were 
too easily liable to gross abuse. To these three causes for 
the reaction against them we may add two more, now seen 
through the perspective of history as they were not at the 
time. One is, that they imposed conditions in time of peace 
which were suitable only for time of war; and the other, that 
those were the days of the most extreme and pernicious 
f actionalism ever known in American politics, when eminent 
statesmen were ready to rail against the best of acts for no 
other reason than that they were the acts of the other party. 

" Treason must be made odious." Therefore we regard 
with profound satisfaction and a most buoyant heartening 
the President's vigorous action against the I. W. W. and 
other disloyal troublers of the land. We have no fear of 
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abolition of free speech, in the suppression of soap-box 
spouters of sedition. The freedom of the press is as dear 
to us as it is to the once Honorable Tom Watson, but we 
cannot discern its death nor a menace of its death in the 
exclusion of the Jeffersonian and the Masses and other such 
prints from the mails. But we are quite sure that free 
speech and free press would quickly go a-glimmering into 
everlasting limbo if those curb-stone orators and gutter ed- 
itors had their way and the Hohenzollern Hun were per- 
mitted to triumph and to extend his doctrine of lese majesty 
to the United States as in Prussia. 

" Treason must be made odious." Therefore thank God 
for what has already been done, though late, and let us pray 
that the good work will go unsparingly on. Remember the 
definition of treason as given in our Constitution. It is 
anything which gives aid and comfort to our enemies. It 
is anything which hampers our Government in its prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is anything which impairs the efficiency 
of our military estabhshment or deprives it of necessary 
supplies. It is also anything which is designed to embarrass 
our relations with our allies, or to injure them. All these 
are acts of treason, and upon the doers of them we invoke, 
swift and remorseless, the penalty of traitors. In peace, 
our liberal laws permit the utmost latitude of speech and 
action, and the man who is " agin' the government " may 
be as true a patriot as the head of the government himself. 
But when the nation, back to the wall, is fighting for life 
and for the life of democracy throughout the world, "he 
who is not with us is against us ; " and he who is against us 
is our enemy, whether he be a Uhlan or an I. W. W., a 
member of the Reichstag or of the " People's Council." 
The only difference between them is that the former is an 
alien foe while the latter is a domestic traitor. 

" Treason must be made odious! " 

AMERICANIZING AMERICA 

" The name of American, which belongs to you in your 
national capacity," said Washington, addressing his fellow 
countrymen, " must always exalt the just pride of patriotism 
more than any appellation derived from local oUscrimina- 
tions." 

We should hesitate to imagine what would be the sur- 
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prise, the displeasure and the righteous patriotic indigna- 
tion of the Father of His Country if he were now to revisit 
the United States and discover a state of affairs in which 
it was deemed necessary, with high official authority and at 
great labor and expense, to undertake an elaborate and 
prolonged campaign for the Americanization of the Ameri- 
can metropolis. Yet that is precisely what would confront 
him in the great city in which he was installed as the first 
President of the United States; and he would quickly see 
that there was need of it there, and scarcely less need of it 
in many other parts of the Union, if not indeed throughout 
the entire Union. 

The committee appointed by the Mayor of New York, 
which is now entering upon the work in question, reports 
that eighty per cent of the population of that city is foreign 
in birth or parentage and in speech. That fact is an indict- 
ment of our immigration laws, or of the administration of 
them; for it is manifestly not for the public good to permit 
so large a massing of aliens in a single community. How 
large an influx might be received into the country as a 
whole, under a proper system of distribution, may be uncer- 
tain. It is quite certain that it is not right to permit incoming 
aliens thus to settle down in a single city until they form a 
large majority of its population and reproduce within its 
boundaries the very same social and moral or immoral and 
unsanitary conditions which are the reproach of their former 
homes. Of what avail is it to flee from a ghetto in Europe 
and to create a new ghetto in America? 

But that is not the only nor the worst reproach that 
falls upon us. It was bad to let so many aliens settle in that 
one city. It was worse to let them remain — we might almost 
say, encourage and all but compel them to remain — aliens. 
For that is what has been done not only in New York but 
also in many other places and largely throughout the country. 
There has been no organized attempt to Americanize them. 
They have been left to herd by themselves and to maintain 
here not only the language but also the manners and customs 
and whole social economy of the old country. 

We have — Americans have — insisted that this should be 
done. In the Legislature, in the press, even in some of the 
pulpits, it has been insisted over and over again that alien 
immigrants should not be required to conform themselves 
with any American standard, but should be free to retain 
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their own. The number of aliens in the metropolis, their 
solidarity in certain sections of the city, the extent to which 
they retain their old customs, the number and circulation 
of periodicals in foreign tongues — all these have been treated 
not as conditions which are to be abated as quickly and as 
completely as possible, but rather as things of pride and 
boasting. They have been used as political stock in trade, 
to be cherished and preserved. Because we are a composite 
nation, we have seemed to think that we should preserve our 
composite character as an asset. 

So we have failed not only to assimilate but even to 
digest the great mass of aliens that has been received; with 
the result that today it lies a foreign body within the state. 
It should be obvious to all that such a condition is undesir- 
able and potentially pernicious. We must regret, though 
perhaps it is quite characteristic of us, that it has required 
the prodigious and tragic cataclysm of the world war to 
arouse us to a recognition of the evil and to a realization of 
the necessity of abating it. But at least we should not now 
let the awakening, which has come to us at so great cost, 
be neglected or in vain. If we do nothing else for our 
domestic life in all this war, we should at least make sure that 
every American citizen is indeed an American. 

There are some things to be done officially. One is, to 
abolish utterly and forever the system of dual allegiance 
which Germany for years had the effrontery to foist upon us. 
It would not be inappropriate to refuse naturalization of 
aliens from any country which undertook to maintain such 
a system. Another thing is, to require of immigrants prompt 
and unequivocal entry into American citizenship, through 
admission of aliens into this country in numbers determined 
by the proportion of them who became naturalized. If im- 
migrants from a certain country become naturalized, let 
them come in ; if they refuse to become naturalized, shut them 
out. We might, for example, decree that there should be 
received from any country in one year only as many immi- 
grants as had been naturalized from that country in the 
preceding year, plus a certain percentage to permit of an 
increase in immigration. 

It is probable, too, that there has been too much teaching 
of foreign languages in our public schools and too little 
teaching of the English language to foreigners. It is 
notorious, for example, that German has been taught in 
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many schools not because it was useful for American chil- 
dren to learn that foreign tongue, but because the large Ger- 
man element in the community demanded such propagation 
of their mother tongue among their children, as a matter of 
pride. They wanted their children, American born, to be 
able to speak German at home, and thus to retain that tongue 
in the family circle, just as in the old country. Nor would 
it be improper to impose some handicap, in postage rates or 
otherwise, upon the circulation of papers and periodicals 
printed in alien tongues. We would not suppress such 
prints, unless for cause, but we certainly would discourage 
rather than encourage them. Aliens coming hither should 
learn the English language and read English papers, and 
not seek to perpetuate the use of an alien tongue. 

As for the unofficial, social and other methods of Ameri- 
canizing aliens, they are many and effective if properly 
employed. We imagine that the use of the hyphen has now 
been made almost sufficiently odious, in political and other 
public relations. But even the implication of it in social and 
private life should be discouraged. Instead of Americans 
taking pleasure in seeing alien manners and customs and 
sympathies preserved and cherished among them, they should 
convert their immigrant neighbors to taking pleasure in 
adopting American manners and customs and in cultivating 
American sympathies. Americans no longer an experiment. 
It is an achievement. The laws of compensation and con- 
formity should prevail. When the alien comes hither to 
gain the great advantages which America offers to him over 
the old country, he should give something in return for them; 
namely, he should abandon and renounce the systems and 
customs and sympathies of the old country. He should 
conform himself with American manners and customs and 
principles, and become in heart and soul American. To 
adapt the words of Washington: 

"The name of American, which belongs to them in their 
naturalized capacity, should always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism more than any appellation derived from former 
habitation or allegiance." 



